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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 

EAD, my lords and gentlemen: 
Stilled the tongue and stayed the pen; 
Cheek unfiushed and eye unlit — 
Done with life and glad of it. 

Curb your praises now as then — 
Dead, my lords and gentlemen. 
What he wrought found its reward 
In the tolerance of the Lord. 



Low he lies, yet high and great 
Looms he, lying thus in state: 
How exalted o'er ye when 
Dead, my lords and gentlemen. 

J. W. R. 

Riley was one of the poets of power in that it was given 
to him to "tell the tale of the tribe." He was keen enough 
in imagination, fine enough in sympathy, and creative enough 
in art, to apprehend his fellow-countryman and fix his type. 
He arrived during his life at this high distinction — that he 
speaks for Indiana, and Indiana is what he made it. Still 
more, he has widened the bounds of Indiana, made it absorb 
its middle-western neighbors to right and left so far as their 
country people and village people are true to his type. And 
be made the world love his Indiana — his cheerful, whimsical, 
unassuming, shrewd and sentimental neighbors, the demo- 
cratic people of the plains, people strongly individualized and 
yet one not more than t'other, all measuring up to the same 
standard of extremely human feelings and failings. He has 
given to a big state a personality — in a sense his own person- 
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ality because he was of its essence. By thus revealing its 
people to themselves, he has given them power and pride — 
"a smiling pride," as George Ade calls it, in their own char- 
acter — and something of power to throw off the poses and 
pretences dear to every community, and to live sincerely, 
without fear or shame. 

It was humanity that interested him, not nature. One 
gets a general effect of plain fertile farming country as the 
background of his neighbors' lives, but he does not see de- 
tails of land or sky. Perhaps those large round glasses cov- 
ered visual vagueness; at any rate such a poem as Knee-deep 
in June expresses a general human ecstasy in a beautiful day, 
but it does not express that love of the earth, and identifica- 
tion with its forces, that intimate knowledge of every phase 
of earth-life which we get, for example, from John Muir's 
prose, and which we are beginning to feel in a few of the 
younger poets. Riley's interest was in human beings — yes, 
and in dogs and other familiar animals. 

His art, like the character of the people he spoke for, was 
simple and direct. If it yielded often to the temptation of 
a too obvious sentimentality, it rose in strong moments to 
a poignant tenderness, or even to a veiled suggestion of 
heroic beauty. And always, between both extremes it was 
iridescent with humor — humor always gentle and tender, 
never grim or grotesque or sardonic. 

He was, of course, to a degree unusual even among poets, 
a child. And out of a rare sympathy with fellow-children 
he was able to produce masterpieces of child-character like 
Little Orphant Annie, The Raggedy Man, The Bear Story 
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and other familiar ballads of eternal youth. But beyond this, 

he was able to see grown-ups almost with a child's direct 

and untroubled vision, and to sketch them vividly in a few 

swift lines. As Edith Wyatt wrote in the second number 

of this magazine (Nov., 1912) : 

Among Mr. Riley's many distinguished faculties of execution in 
expressing, in stimulating, "an exquisite appreciation of the most 
simple and universal relations of life," one faculty has been, in so 
far as I know, very little mentioned — I mean his mastery in creating 
character. Mr. Riley has expressed, has incarnated in the melodies 
and harmonies of his poems, not merely several living, breathing 
human creatures as they are made by their destinies, but a whole 
world of his own, a vivid world of country-roads, and country-town 
streets, peopled with farmers and tramps and step-mothers and 
children, trailing clouds of glory even when they boast of the 
superiorities of "Renselaer"; a world of hard-working women and 
hard-luck men, and poverty and prosperity, and drunkards and 
raccoons and dogs and grandmothers and lovers. To have pre- 
sented through the medium of rhythmic chronicle, a world so 
sharply limned, so funny, so tragic, so mean, so noble, seems to us 
in itself a striking achievement in the craft of verse. 

It is even more — it is to be immortal. Riley has captured 
a region and an era, and so handled and molded and 
stamped it that he is inextricably bound up with it — an an- 
cestor of all who are born in it. It is a smaller region than 
the one Mark Twain mapped out with epic grandeur and 
explored with abysmal laughter — in a sense it is one of its 
neighborhoods. Smaller also than Spoon River, for it is 
all on the surface of the earth, amid summer suns and 
storms, while Spoon River digs deep to the earth's centre, 
where all nations are neighbors. It is a little world that 
Riley gives to us, but a world very human and funny and 
brotherly, and his best poems speak from the heart of it 
with its authentic lyric voice. H. M. 
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